* TOPICAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR *
make a ring. Prize-fighting, though illegal, still continued
with small attempt at concealment. A country spot
would be chosen, preferably in a county where the local
justices were not hostile to fights. Word would be sent
round the public-houses, many of which were kept by
old prize-fighters and were great centres for the laying
of bets and making of matches. Tom Spring in his *Castle'
and Tom Cribb were notable ex-pugilists turned publi-
cans, and had a hand in arranging most of the champion-
ship fights. The rival champions would each have their
headquarters at some public-house, where the sporting
journalists could report on their form. When the day
arrived there would be a vast exodus from London, and
the roads would be choked with the carriages of the
patrons of the ring, the coaches would be crammed, and
the roughs would follow as best they could on foot. This
assembly would sometimes be met by the magistrates,
and moved on to another county, so that the ring might
have to be pitched in two or three different places before
the fight could proceed.

Here is a description of the end of the championship
fight between Gaunt and Bendigo in 1858:

'Bendigo led off well with his left; but Gaunt was for
close work, and rushing to his man, hit right and left,
and grappled, when, catching Bendigo in his arms, he
carried him to the ropes, and there held him with such
force as almost to deprive him of the power of motion.
... At last fears were entertained that Bendigo would
be strangled, and a cry of "Cut the ropes" burst from
all directions. This suggestion was adopted, and the ropes
were instantly cut in two places, when down went both,
Gaunt uppermost. The mob then rushed to the stakes
and the most dreadful confusion followed, umpire and
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